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PSALM XLIX. 6. 
Hz MAKETH WARS TO CEASE. 


RUE philoſophy, as well as true religion, 
aſcribes every thing to God. Without 
him nothing is or happens. © God ſpake ang 
it was done.” * Who is he that ſayeth and 
cometh to paſs when the Lord command 
not ?” In private life, if affliction viſits us, it 
is with God's commiſſion in her hand: if the 
gleams of proſperity ſnine upon our dwelling, 
they iſſue forth from the light of his counte- 
nance. In public life, if peace and tranquillity 
reign among the nations, it is the God of love 
that binds them to each other: if the flames of 
war are lighted up, it is the breath of God that 
kindles them: if the ſword is ſheathed again, 


and the voice of diſcord heard no more, it is 


God that - hath reconciled their intereſts, and 
cooled their paſſions, and compoſed their ant- 


moſities. He maketh wars to ceaſe.” —How 


ſhould it be otherwiſe ? © The lot may be caſt 
into the lap, but the diſpoſal thereof is of the 
Lord,” „The battle is not to the ſtrong :” if 
God be with him the feebleſt adverſary is 


greater than all who are againſt him. God 


taketh the wiſe in their own craftineſs:“ the 


faireſt negotiations fail if his mediation be not 
in them. There is not in the univerſe a power 


or a circumſtance, nor the diſpoſition of a power 
or a circumſtance, not a motion or a thought, 
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but God knows them, controls them, aRuates 
them: he gave being to every thing that led 
them on ; he foreſees and fore-appoints all their 
' conſequences and their iſſues. This is, in 
every page of them, the doctrine both of the 
Jewiſh and the Chriſtian ſcriptures. From the 
poſition that there is a perfect Creator of the 


| 
world there is not a more immediate or a more 
infallible deduction. It is a doctrine which no 
ſubtilties of criticiſm can eraſe from the ſacred t 
volume; which no oppoſitions of ſcience, which | 
no diſtinctions between certain and neceſſary, a 
between power and will, between permiſſion V 
and appointment can expunge from the creed f 
of Reaſon : a doctrine concerning which, I hope t 
and pray that nothing may ever intercept from 9 
you the glorious views which it exhibits of the tl 
Creator's majeſty and grandeur, or rob you of m 
the everliving comfort it ſuggeſts in every ſcene t 
and under every circumſtane. Yes, Chriſtians, u 
all things are in the hands of God: we and fi 
ours: all men, and all the events in which U 
any individual of his creation has an intereſt, w 
God is the great agent of the univerſe, the at 
ſource of all perception, the inſpirer of all ſen- ne 
timents, the fountain of all power, the director 
and controler of all actions, the diſpenſer of 
all enjoyments and all ſufferings, the arbiter th 
and the decider of all occurrences and of all to 
reſults. He maketh wars to ceaſe.” ' I am ob 
the Lord, ſays he, and there is none elſe: 1 05 
lr 


form the light and create darkneſs, I make 
TY = peace 
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peace and create evil, 1 the Lord, do all theſe 
things.” | | Oey 


Under the full conviction that this aſſertion 
of his own is true, in the late day of national 
tranſgreſſion and calamity, you again and 
again humbled yourſelves under the mighty 
hand of God; and to-day you have preſented 
your thankſgivings to him as the reſtorer of 
tranquillity, and the author of your preſent 
peace and comfort. It is dutiful; for to whom 
are our thankſgivings owing but to him by 
whom the bleſſing is beſtowed ? It is decent; 
for how unſeemly had it been to have impor- 
tuned the deliverance, to have received it, ne- 
glected it and forgotten it? The due reception, 
the humble acknowledgement, the grateful re- 
membrance, and the faithful improvement of 
the mercies which, at any time, are preſent with 
us, if not a title to the continuance and exten- 
fon of thoſe mercies, are at leaſt that without 
which we have no title to peace of mind, and 
without which, . whatever other comforts may ' 


attend us, the comforts of good conſcience can- 
not be enjoyed. 


To preſerve you in the ſentiments, which in 
the devotions of this day you have expreſſed, 
to eſtabliſh in your minds a juſt ſenſe of the 
obligations that you owe to God who maketh 
wars to ceaſe, and a diſpoſition to render to 
bim all the honor which in this. inſtance is due 
Sta | A 2 8 unto 
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unto his name, I might contraſt the bleſſing 
of peace with the miſeries of war: I might aſk 
you which is better; a ſtate of quiet and ſecurity, 
or of agitation and alarm? Which is better; to 
beat the plow-ſhares and the pruning-hooks into 
ſwords and ſpears, or the weapons of war into 
implements of huſbandry ? Which ſeaſon is the 
moſt auſpicious to the purſuits of Science, the 
improver of human nature and the adorner of 
human life? Which is the moſt auſpicious to 
the efforts of ingenuity and induſtry ; the calm, 
ſtill, ſafe, and pleaſant ſeaſon of tranquillity 
and peace, or the hard, unſettled, tumultuous, 
and uncertain circumſtances of war? When iz 
it that the poor man's liberty and life is moſt 
perfectly his own; when is it that the rich 
man's property is moſt entirely at his diſpoſal; 
when navies muſt be manned, when armies muff 
be filled, when war has increaſed the ſubjects and 
opportunities of peculation to numbers well- 
diſpoſed to take them, at a time when though 
the channels by which private property is con- 
veyed into the public treaſury are continually 
multiplied and enlarged, yet the iſſues by 
which it is drained away are enlarged and mul- 
tiplied beyond proportion? When is it that 
the intercourſes of friendſhip, of neighbour- 
hoods, of families and houſes are moft ſecurely 
and molt comfortably enjoyed; when the trum- 
pet calls to battle, when the call is anxiouſly 
apprehended, when the combat is begun, when 
the iſſue is expected, when the liſt of thoſe hare 
ve 


1 
have fallen in their country's ſervice is looked 
at wich miſgiving hearts and fearful eyes, when 
the habits of our countrymen, of our acquaint- 
ance and connections tell us that their children 
have been bleeding on the plain, and that their 
hearts are ſtill bleeding for them; is it in ſuch 
ſeaſons that ſociety is beſt enjoyed? When is 
it that human life is moſt eligible; when the 
efforts of ourſelves and of all around us, which 
were wont to be exerted for the improvetnent 
of our circumſtances and the increaſe of our 
proſperity, have been called away from ſuch 
objects to confine themſelves merely to our 
ſafety ? When is it that human nature is moſt 
amiable; when its talents and its vigor are ex- 
erted in the communications of hoſpitality and 
commerce mutually to help and ſerve, or, in 
the operations of war mutually to harraſs and 
deſtroy ? Where is it that the human heart is 
bettered; where is it that it is depraved; amidſt 
the reciprocal decorums and advantages of ami- 
cable ſociety, or amidſt the narrow - minded, ſel 
fiſh, angry, inſolent, rapacious, cruel, and 
licentious paſſions, which war, and rumors of 
war, and ſcenes of war incourage and inſpire? 
Is it good to ſow in expectation that an enemy 
ſhall reap the produce, or burn up the field? Is 
it good to build in expectation that an enemy 
ſhall pull down? Is it good to plant, is it plea- 
lant to look upon the ſhades that we have 
Planted, while the hoſtile ax threatens to cut 
Gown the riſing ſhoots, or to lay waſte the ſcenes 
in 


8 
i which we have ſo long enjoyed ourfelves 
Where would you rather be; which would yoy 
rather look upon; the ſtately city, daily feat, 
ing up new monuments of its proſperous in 
duſtry; or, beſet on every fide, attacked 
every avenue, ſtraitened in every neceſſary, 
diſtreſſed in every mode, here falling on itz 
defenders and inhabitants, and there conſuming 
in its flames the living together with the dead? 
Where would you rather be, which would yon 
rather look upon; the peaceful village, its in- 
habitants going forth to their work and to their MI ul! 
labor until evening; or, alarmed by the tumu Fa 
of the battle, abandoning their unreaped fields BM it 
to ſeck elſewhere a precarious exiſtence, flying WM ie» 
from their defenceleſs homes, and leaving be. Wl 0c 
hind them a filence and a ſolitude awful even br. 
to their invaders? of thefe different ſcenes which kn 
are they that your hearts delight in? which Wl © 
are they in the contemplation whereof they Wl /* 
fink and die away within you In burning Ml fi 
towns, in plundered villages, in waſted harveſts, he 
in the ſhrieks of the defenceleſs, in the groan ill ftr 
of thoſe who have fallen in their behalf, in the Wl 
violence, the cruelty, and licentiouſneſs which he: 
attend the ſteps of Victory, Humanity has 20 WM * 
pleaſure : ſhe turns away from the ſavage ſpec- be 
tacle, alike diſtreſſed for the ſufferers whom ſte I k. 


cannot protect, and their 8 who wil 2 
not hear her. A 


Wat it 
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War, you know, always has been called che 
ſcourge of God. It is among the ſevereſt in- 
ſtruments of divine diſcipline. It is claſſed with 
peſtilence and famine, and by Dayid peſtilence 
was preferred before it. Let me fall into 
the hands of the Lord, ſays he, for very great 
are his mercies, but let me not fall into the 
hands of men.“ The choice was wiſe, as for 
the reaſon ſpecified, ſo for other reaſons alſo. 
War, it is likely, would have brought peſtilence 
and famine with it. Diſeaſe and Dearth are 
uſually in her train. There are few ſcenes that 
Fancy cannot paint in darker colors and mag- 
nify beyond the life. War, however, is of theſe 
few, Born in this happy iſland, to which the 
ocean is a better barrier than walls of fire and 
braſs, even when you are engaged in it, you 
know nought of war, but by its diſtant rumours 
and remoter conſequences. You can form to 
yourſelves no conception of the ftraits and hard- 
ſhips, the terrors and alarms, the anxieties and 
heart-achs, the numerous and complicated di- 
ſtreſſes, with which this Scourge of heaven 
overflows the countries through which ſhe takes 
ter courſe; much lefs of the ſeverer ruin in 
which ſhe overwhelms thoſe whereon ſhe directs 
ter vengeance. War cannot be but ſomewhere 
theſe miſeries muſt be: and ſhall we take no 
Intereſt in the protraction or ceſſation of theſe 
miſeries, becauſe they are not miſeries of our 
own? The heart that mourns not over the ex- 
Hence, or rejoices not in the extinction of ſuch 
: miſeries 
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miſeries is a Barbarian's not a Briton's, a mon. 
ſter's not a man's. Always calamitous to thoſe 
who exact juſtice, as well as to thoſe who refuſe 
it, it often happens that, in ſome mode or other, 
the contention is alike ruinous to both. If God, 
in whoſe hands all powers and all hearts are, 
averts ſuch ruin before it is fully come, if 
he cauſes ſuch calamities to ceaſe, is there no. 
thing to rejoice in, nothing due to God, nothing 
to enkindle gratitude, nothing to excite to du. 
ty, to zealous chearful duty in a change like 
this? If peace be not a bleſſing war is. But 
is it uſual to pray, is it uſual to give thanks 
for 4mpoveriſhed treaſuries, for ſuſpended 
arts, for interrupted commerce, for dimi- 
niſhed population, for burning navies, for bleed. 
ing armies, for ruin'd towns and delolated 
plains? Our ſupplications are for peace. | 
is peace and thanks that go together. God is 
the God of peace, Chriſt is the prince of peace, 
Chriſtians are the ſons of peace, it is their de- 
light to make it and their endeavor to enjoy it 
To delight i in war, to behold it with indifference, 
is to belie their character, their character as men 
and not as chriſtians only, for who knows not 
that all: men are brethren of one mighty family, 
or what man can want to be made feel how good 
and pleaſant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ?” Be it ſo that from the pe 
culiar advantages of your inſular ſituation you 
can fit ſecure, each of you under his own vine 
and his own fig- tree; be it ſo that amidſt the 
ravages 
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ravages of war your cities bid defiance to thoſe 
fiery deluges which reduce other towns to aſhes; 
be it ſo that while the human ſavage is elſe- 
where laying waſte the works of God, your 
. fruitful vallies ſtill preſent to you their wonted 
* WH beauties, and yield you their cuſtomary increaſe; 
ſhould this feed your inſolence ? ſhould this im- 
pair your ſenſibility ? ſhould this diſpoſe you 
"> Wl to think with careleſsneſs and indifference of 
be thoſe who have no ſuch aſylum from any ſuch 
calamities? ſnould this enable you to look with- 
out regret on the deſolation which your own 
arms have created in the earth ? ſhould It cool 
your gratitude to heaven? ſhould it diſqualify 
you to thank God that he hath preſerved you 
from the wrath of others, and reſtrained the 
remainder of your own ?. 


War, even when it is juſt and proſperous, is 
an evil. The juſtification of it muſt be drawn 
from ſome ſuperior evil which it promiſes to 
prevent or to-remove : and yet it is an evil of 
ſuch tremendous magnitude, ſo connected alſo 
with other evils of the greateſt ſize, greater 
than which ſo rarely either infeſt or threaten 


nh the communities of mankind, that it is very 
Sl dom that war is either juſt in its principle, or 
Ty politic in its proſecution. The hiſtory of all 


nations, in all ages, warrants the aſſertion, It 
not the gratification of a keen though juſt 
flentment, it is not the towering projects of 
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ambition, it is not the ſiniſter policy that would 
ſtrengthen and exalt itſelf by enfeebling and 
humiliating its competitors, it is not the eſta. 
bliſhment of this or the other individual or fa. 
mily in the ſupreme ſeat of government, it ig 
not the aggrandizement of an empire, it is not 
the improvement of its proſperity, it is not the 
extenſion of its commerce, it is not the exaction 
of a revenue, it is not the recovery of a doubt. 
ful or an unimportant right, it is not the ſup. 
port of a cuſtomary, no, nor of a juſt authority, 
that can always warrant war; ſome of thele 
things can in 0 circumſtances warrant it, and 
none of them in many. What is it then by 
which war may be juſtified ? Not by any pleas of 
truth; of the intereſt, propagation, honor, main. 
tenance of truth, however ſacred or important, 
Truth does not want the patronage of the 
ſword ; the ſword cannot ſerve her, and ſhe 
would diſdain ſuch ſervice. It is the actual ot 
the threatened violation of the great common 
rights of men by which war muſt be juſtified, 
When the ſword is drawn againſt oppreſſion 
the cauſe is the cauſe of God. 


If war then is ſuch an evil that nothing but 
great injuries can juſtify it, ſuch an evil tha 
till every other means of redreſs have been a5. 
plied, no injuries of am magnitude can Juſtify 
it, if it is ſuch an evil as every wiſe man would 
himſelf fly from, and as every humane mul 


would ward off from every brother of the bu. 
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man race, then certainly with whateyer ſolici- 
tude you ſhun this evil, with whatever earneſt. 
neſs you deprecate it, with ſo much gratitude 
to the author and preſeryer of it, ſhould you | 
acknowledge the continuance of peace, and with - 


ſo much joy ſhould you celebrate the reſtora- 
tion of it. 


In all that has hitherto been ſaid to you there 
is nothing peculiar to your preſent ſituation. 
It might have been ſaid of any war, however 
qualified; whoever were the ſubjects or the 
objects > it, whatever were the occaſion, the 
principle, the progreſs and the iſſue of it. But 
of that peace in which we are now rejoicing, | 
ve are eſpecially directed, by high authority, 
to conſider it as the termination of à bloody, an 
extended and expenſroe war ; and we may be al- 
lowed to add, in the opinion of many — men, 
unjuſt in its principle; and of many wiſe men, impo- 
litic in its progreſs ;, and allo, in reſpect of the object 
of it, unfortunate in its reſult. In each of theſe 
conſiderations peculiar to the war the termina- 
tion of which we are this day called to celebrate, 
you will find new cauſe of rejoicing in the pro- 
vidence of God, the compoſer of our quarrels, 
and the aythor of our tranquillity | and comfort. 


1. In the opinion of man ny good men the war | 
was unjuſt; They, at leaſt muſt rejoice and | 
give thanks to God, in whoſe hands the hearts | 
of all men are, that Britain hath laid down the 
vinditive ſword, that ſhe hath not gone on to 


B 2 fill 


GF 
fill up the meaſure of her iniquities; but, ſhock d 


at the reflection on her own conduct, or abaſh'd br 
by the frowns of providence, hath faid'* It is cc 
enough”. If they abhor the pollutions that to 
have defiled the Britiſh ſword, let them be glad in 
that it contracts no more pollution, and, by the Wl th 
ſacrifices of piety and humanity, let them do ne 
what can be done to expiate the blood that is ta 
upon it. It were good, it were matter for di 
earneſt importunity that even juſt wars ſhould de 
ceaſe ; how much more is it a ſubject of thankſ. WW 
giving, to thoſe who deem them ſuch, that VC 
unjuſt wars are not protracted ? ? th 
Wi 
2. As there were many good men who held the Ml th 
war to be unjuſt, ſo there were many wiſe men WW ©0 
who deemed it to be impolitic. If they did not BY Ju 
condemn the principle of the war, in their view ru 
the object of it was impracticable; or if not 
abſolutely impracticable, yet undeſirable. It 
muſt have been acquired at a price which it was WW ul 
not worth, muſt have been retained by means Huf 
which it could not juſtify, and muſt have de- Il te! 
generated into a ſevere dominion, precarious, fr 
unprofitable and uncomfortable, over jealous WI ar 
and malignant ſubjects; the effects of which an 
would have been miſery and tumult on that ſide fo 
the Atlantic, and the depreſſion and decline both MW re 
of the power and the ſpirit of liberty on this, 
tit 
The quarrel, it has been thou ght, might have Il a2 
been prevented that it ſhould not have broken m 
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oat : it has been thought that it might have 
been accommodated that it ſhould not have 
continued: it might alſo have continued ſtill, 
to complete the ruin into which it was haften- 
ing to overwhelm us. Who then ſhould not be 
thankful that it has ceaſed ?—In that which is 
not wiſe, even late dereliction is better than fa- 
tal perſeverance. In that which is not good, 
diſappointment is better than ſucceſs. Even 
dear- bought wiſdom is more to be deſired than 
incorrigible or even than uncorrected folly. If 
your children or your friends have abandoned 
their vain and ruinous purſuits, whether it be 
wiſdom that has diſpoſed them, or weakneſs 
that has obliged them, or control that has 
compelled them, you rejoice, and you rejoice 
juſtly, that they have abandoned their vain and 
ruinous purſuits. | 


3. It was a bloody war. Civil wars are 
uſually bloody wars. They ſeldom riſe but 
upon great octaſions to decide important in- 
tereſts. The ties of blood, the bonds of 
friendſhip, many common intereſts, numerous 
and ſubſtantial ſervices, much former pleaſing 
and advantageous intercourſe are by each fide 
forgotten as tv the obligations they infer, but 
remembered as to the demands they ground, 
The ideas of inſenſibility, diſingenuity, ingra- 
titude, unnaturalneſs, all preſent themſelves to 
aggravate the guilt and the demerit which en- 
mity againſt ourſelves, in any circumſtance, is 
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conceived to carry in it, and thus to exhibit 
the contending parties to each other as unfaith. 
tul and unworthy, to preclude reconciliation 
and enflame reſentment, and to check thoſe 
condeſcenſions and relentings by which the 
quarrels of aliens and ſtrangers might have 
been mitigated and compoſed. They are pups 
gent words, and they expreſs ardent feelings, 
It was nat an enemy, then I could have borne it: 
but it was thou mine equal, my guide and my ac- 
quaintance—let death ſeize upon them, and let them 
go down quick into the grave, for wickedneſs is in 
their dwelling and among them. Such ſentiments 
are too natural to ſuch occaſions. The ideas 
may not ſhew themſelves diſtinctly in the un-. 
derſtanding, yet, notwithſtanding this, they 
will have their influence upon the heart, and 
will contribute to exaſperate the diſſentions that 
ariſe among friends and brethren. Such flames 
once kindled have ſeldom been extinguiſhed 
but by deluges of blood. | 


It is not needful that I ſhould be at any 
pains to authenticate this character of that war 
in the ceſſation of which we are now rejaicing: 
it is affirmed by the firſt authority, which was 
under no obligation to avow it, and to which 
the truth could not be unknown, If I could, 
I would not take you to the field which Bre- 
chren's hands have ſtrewed with Britiſh car: 
caſes : if I could, I would not aid you to ima. 


gf e the tumults, groans, and ſtillneſs which 
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ceeded each other there: I would not help 
you 
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(6 
you to depicture to yourſelves the various mile: 
ries that diverſified the field of blood : I would 
not tell you how they died there, with what 
prayers, and wiſhes, and regrets. With thoſe 
whoſe blood was ſpilt I would not reckon up 
to you thoſe alſo whoſe hearts were broken. 
The execution of the battle is not in the field 
only: thoſe who take the ford may periſh by 
the ſword, and beſides theſe, the battle kills its 
thouſands whom the ſword never touches but 
in thoſe they love. Its ſharpeſt and perhaps 
its moſt deyouring weapons are anxiety and 
grief, —But let me leave theſe tales untold, 
The old man's narrative, the patriot's monu- 


ment, the labourer's plough will often be re- 


newing theſe diſtreſſes. In future times the 
Biographer, of both countries, will relate them 
with affliction and with wonder : and the Mo- 
raliſt, of both countries, when he would agi- 
tate or melt, or meliorate the heart, will fetch 
his ſtory, not from Grecian fables or from Ro- 
man legends, but from real perſonages and 
real ſcenes; from the adyentures, the difficul- 
ties, the dangers, the diſtreſſes, the feelings 
and affections of American and Britiſh bre- 
thren,—Hereafter the bloodſhed may do good, 
It may prevent future deſolations: it may cement 
future friendſhips: it may mend the human cha- 
racter: it will help on the counſels of the God 
of love. The preſent impreſſions of it are not 
pleaſant. Looking on the purpled ocean and 
the enſanguin'd plain, we regret what cannot 

be 


Co} 
be undone, and ought therefore to be thankfuj 


that now nothing more is doing to augment and 
multiply thoſe regrets. The greater the fury 


and the miſchief .of the ſtorm, naturally the 
more welcome and the more joyful is the return 
of ſerenity and peace, 


4. The war was an extended war, I need, 
not tell you over how wide a ſea, through what 
a range of coaſt, to what a length of time, and 
to what a hoſt of enemies it was extended, 
The farther this deſtroying Monſter hath dif. 
fuſed his ravages and menaces, and the longer 
he has gone about ſeeking whom he may de- 
vour, the more there are to rejoice and to be 
rejoiced with, that through the bleſſing of al- 
mighty God, the humanity of mankind. hath 
at length found the means to bind him. The 
ſhores of either continent have long ago been 
reſounding with the praiſes of the God of peace. 
Britain, though late, is not, I hope, leaſt cordial 
in her thankſgivings. The principal deſola- 
tion was among her children and her brethren. 
If ſhe did not lead the ſong ſhe takes it up, 


and I truſt ſhe will not let it languiſh; for how 
pleaſant is the view, when the horrors that were 


brooding over half the earth are clearing off 


from the face of nature, and the nations are 


uniting, or ſucceeding one another, in the hymn 
of praiſe to God who maketh wars to ceaſe, and 
who hath promiſed to thoſe who love him, 
thi all _ ſhallwork together for their good} 
| 5. The 
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5. The war was an expenſive war, and here 
is another reaſon to rejoice in the ceſſation of 
t. Economy is as neceſſary to the ſtability 
To proſperity of national affairs as of domeſtic 
ones. Vain profulion « entails on both, unconfl 
fortable, diſgraceful, dangerous difficulties, and 
in the end perhaps irreparable ruin. When 
the expenditure of a nation is continually ſur- 
paſſing its permanent reſources, and thus o 
ing up the fountains of its wealth; its impoſi- 
tions muſt bear hard on the great body of the 
community, muſt be unfavourable to the orna- 
ment, unfavourable to the comfort of life, in- 
jurious to arts, manufactures, commerce, popu- 
lation, to every thing in which national proſ- 
perity and ſtrength conſiſts. In ſuch. circum- 
ſtances, all thoſe internal achievements by which 
the condition of i its own-ſubjects might be im- | 
proved, and all thoſe external enterprizes by 
which a valuable influence and an honorable pre- 
eminence among the nations might be gained, 
are out of reach. Unleſs means of redemption 
can be found, ſuch a nation muſt go on ſinking 
and {till fon till it becomes unequal to the 
maintenance of its honor, to the fulfilment of 
its engagementz,; and even to its defence. Was 
Britain tottering on the brink of ſuch deſtruc- 
tion ? Had the ebbing ride already placed her 
on the precipice when the hand of Peace arreſt- 
ed her? Methinks even her enemies would have 
hed a tear upon ber ruins, and ſhall ' not her. 
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come is the voice of Peace when ſhe faves 0 

from ruin, though of its own deviſing, a free. 
born nation, heretofore the refuge of the op ſ 
preſſed and the perſecuted, the friend; the f 
patron, advocate, protector, guardian, cham. l 
pion of the common rights: of men! As much d 
as it behoves you to be thankful that you are e 
not yet reduced to the ſimple neceſſaries of life; NU 
as much as it behoves you to be thankful that th 
you ſtill have whereof to give unto him that 
needeth; as much as it behoves you to be 
thankful that you ſtill enjoy, and have the hope 
of enjoying, the bleſſings by which Britons are 
diſtinguiſhed, ſo much it behoves you from 2 
Principle of gratitude to God, patiently to ac- 
quieſce in the reſumptions he has made upon 
you, chearfully to ſubmit to the burdens that 
he has impoſed, and with one heart and voice 
to praiſe him that he has given you ſome tokens Mb: 
of his returning kindneſs, in that he hath cauſed Wit i 
wars to ceaſe, and hath not commiſſioned de. Weea 
ſtruction to make an utter end.—Stay ye that it, 
cataſtrophe —Thankſgiving cannot ſtay it, tha. 
Gratitude may do more ; for gratitude to God is 
an active principle of pure and univerſal virtue. 
If ye love God, your obligations to him' that he 
bath dropped the uplifted ſcourge ; if ye love 
your country, your attachments to her intereſts, i 
ſhould prompt you to better ſacrifices than the 
lacrifices of praiſe merely, and of thankſgiving 
Your acceptance with your Maker, your inter- 
ceſſions for yourſelves and allo for your country, 
| will 
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vill find their trueſt recommendation ard their 
beſt ſupport in your ſincere endeavours to pres 
ſerve yourſelves, and to recover all you may, 
from that carelefsnefs, inſenſibility, diſſipation, 
luxury, licentiouſneſs, want of principle, known, 
deliberate, and avowed contravention of prin» 
ciple that are naturally operating the ruin of 
this country and ſhutting out every hope from 
the all-controling providence of God. 


Again, in the laſt place, I may add that 
the war was unfortunate. Its object was not 
attained, and there never was any progreſs to- 
wards the attainment of it. Shall we not re- 
jice then that it is deſerted ? From the begin- 
ning, it would feem, that the eye which was 
not very penetrating might have foreſeen that 
no good end would come of it. But if it ſhould 
de conceded that Prudence did not frown upon 
t from the firft, Providence however never 
ceaſed to frown upon it. What a cauſe of joy is 
that Wt, what heart-breath'd praiſe does it not demand 
it, dat Britain is no longer fighting n God? 
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a however, as to its object, it 
ay be fortunate in its iſſues. The upſhot of 


lo rar is not a fingle, inſulated event, bearing no 
zreſts, onnections, and leading on no conſequences. 
in the dat the conſequences are we cannot prophe- 
iving. WW); but we can hope. What God is, and what 
inter- Nis Ie employment is, we know, and we 
untry, Now that without him nothing comes to paſs. 
will C 2 Why 
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Why may it not he good for Britain, gradu. 
ally detachęed hoth from the Weſtern and the 
Eaſtern world, to, confine her attention to ber 
own. fields and; ſeas Let either the wiſdom of 
man, or the Wrath of heaven, i in ſome mode or 


other, ſuppreſs, the luxury that renders ſuch 
connections uſeful, that renders ſuch connec. 


tions neceſſary; and from that moment they 
will have become, « of neceſſary ſuperfluous, and 


of uſeful noxious. Without them, being a 


better, weighs alſo be a happier people. 


Why ſhould i it not be good, on what ground 
ſtands the doubt that it is good for her, that 
America ſhould: be governed by her own peopk 
and her own laws? Whoever is at all ac- 
quainted with the principles of the human na 
ture, or che hiſtory of the human kind, cannot 
heſitate a moment to confeſs that, in reſpect of 


all the moſt valuable intereſts of men, nam g0 


vernments are far preferable to few. In wide. 
extended empires the ſtrain of law, in reſpet 
both of its requiſitions and its ſanctions, mull 
be ſevere, and the execution of it mult be f- 
gorous; and yet, notwithſtanding this, no fe- 
verity of the one, and no rigor of the other, 
can 383 the diſtant regions of the empir 
from anarchies, uſurpations, tumults, violences, 
oppreſſions, and diſorders of every kind, The 
natural conſequence of ſuch inevitable diſorders 
abroad, will be jealouſies at homey: and when 


rebellen, abroad and 2 at home decide 
| the 
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he the temper of the a * 121 be 
m haracter, the . 85 the expecta- 
of tions of the ſubje&ts ? . 

ich To conclude. Whik wh ſo much 05 25 
ec. pon baye ſeen, you ſtand in the divine pre- 
hey ſence giving thanks to him who maketh wars 
ind WI to ccaſe, prefer your prayers alſo to the ſame 
; 1 propitious Being for the perpetuity of the peace 
of Britain.“ May they proſper who. love her: 
may peace be within her walls," and pröſperity 
within her palaces,” But though the ocęan 
couſtitutes the barrier of Britain, let it not con- 
fine the good affections, or limit the good 
wiſhes of her children. Let all men have a 
ſhare in them. All men have a right to the 
bleſſings of equal law, and well-eſtabliſhed li- 
berry. You, I know, will cordially con 
tulate thoſe who have obtained theſe bleſſings, 
and enjoy them; and I have not a doubt that 
your hearts will go every length with mine in 
behalf of the whole family of God, by whatever 
ſas or mountains bounded, by whateycr names 
or characters diſtinguiſhed, beſeeching him 
that, «He, the God of peace himſelf, will 


give us peace always, by all means.” 
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